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AT VERY LOW PRICES. 


We offer this week goods at low figures. 


Good 4-4 Bleached and Unbleached Muslin, 8, 9 and 10 cts. 
Good Bleached and Unbleached Canton Flannel, 10 and 12e 
Good Russia Crash, 12}4, 14, 16 and 18 cts. 

Good Bleached and Unbleached Hose for Women, 12)4. 
Women’s Merino Vests, a full line from 50 c. up, 

Men’s Merino Shirts and Drawers, from 50c. up. 

Two Lots of Black Alpacas at 25 and 31. 

A large #»sortment of Bound and other Shawls. 

Beautiful Bleached Damask Table Linen, 87, worth $1.12. 
Dress Goods in Cretons, Damasse and Matalasse at 25 ets. 
They are in Dark Brown, Navy Blue, Dark Greens & Modes. 
Large assortment of Blankets, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00 pr. 

Good Heavy Comfortables, $2.50, worth $3.50. 

Silk Hand'fs, nice assortment, 87, $1.00 and $1.2. 

Our Black Silks at 87, $1.00 and $1 25 sell freely. 

5 pieces neat striped Black and White Silks, 75 cts. 

4 Plain Lap 1 ugs at $3.00, worth $5 00. 


JSOBN H. STOEDS, 
7th and ARCH Streets, Phila. 





ANTED—A FRIEND AND WIFE, WHO 
would be willing to board an elderly couple 
for the rent of house and use of furniture. 
Address B. C,, this office. 





RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 


Carpenters and Builders, 
No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLEY. 


(Firat Street above Race Street,) 
PHILADELPHIA. 
JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 


SAML. R. RICHARDS, 
No. 256 N. Twentieth St. 


ly 


THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
No, 1115 Citron 8t. 





LYDIA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, 


537 FRANKLIN STREET, 
Above Spring Garden, 2d door below Green. Philadelphia. 


HOUSEKEEPERS 


and those commencing housekeeping can procure a 
omplete outfit of Housekeeping Articles, such as 


REFRIGERATORS 


IRONING TABLES, MEAT SAFES, TUBS, 
BUCKETS, BENCHES, BROOMS, 
PLAIN 4ND JAPANNED TIN WARE, 


IRON AND WOODEN WARE 


of every description, for kitchen use, at reduced prices 
E. S. FARSON, 
220 and 222 Dock St. (below Walnut), Philadelphia. 








NEW TURKISH BATHS, 1013 Chestnut Street. 


R. 
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Only the purest ve- 
¥ getable ollsused in 

} its manufacture, 
SY No artificial and 
SY deceptive odors to 
cover common and 
a deleteriousingredi- 
ents. UNRIVALLED 










eibathing children, 
—— will prevent erup- 
tions, keep the skin soft and smooth, contribute to health. and 
prevent disease. Does away with all powders, chalk or other 
emolients. A certain preventive of chafing itching, éc., in 
babies, the causes of half the crying and crossness of baby- 
hood. Worth ten times its cost to every mother and family 
in Christendom, packed in boxes of 12 cakes @f 6 ozs. each, 
and sent free to any addresson eo x of $2.50, Address, 
Drogelets. G4 .T. Babbitt, N.Y. 


ae For Sale by all 


E are selling the best fresh new crop imported 

Teas of all kinds and grades of either Green, 

Black or Japan at 40 c., 50 c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., 

$1.00 per pound, and can send one pound by mail 

by adding 18c. per lb. for postage to any part of the 

country. Friends from a distance can rely on get- 

ting good teas for the money. Direct to WILLIAM 

INGRAM & SON, Tea Dealers, 31 North Second 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


FURNITURE. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 
S.B. REGESTER, 


Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 

and Qottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 

Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 

ing, Varnishing and Upholstering promptly attended 

to. Furniturecarefully packed, removed and stored. 
No. 526 CALLOWHILL 8T., PHILAD 4. 





Blatehley’s Standard Cucumber and Grafton Co.'s Pumps, with 
copper linings,old and new styles, and all valuable improvements. 
Manufacturing facilities creatly increased ; stock and assortment 
LARGE, prices SMALL 
pecially, are cordially invited, when in town to the big Exhibition, 


. Visitors, Dealers and the Trade es- 


to call and see us or send for catalogue. with prices and terms. 


a 
C.G. BLATCHLEY, Manuf’r, 506 Commerce St., Phila 


These Pumps can be seen at Centennial Exhibition. Agri- 
cultural Hall, Cor. Aisles 9 and N, Column Letter ©, No. 10. 


CALEB D, SHREVE, 
COUNSELLOR AT LAW, 


No. 106 Market Street: 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


THE CHILORENS’ FRIEND. 


An illustrated monthly, now entering its twelfth year, 
devoted to the best interests of the youth of all ages. 
Terms, $1.56 per year, postage paid. Specimen numbers 
10 cents. Address 

M. Y. HOUGH, 
Editor and Publisher 
Address P. 0. Box 2019. Phiiadelphia. 
A protruding toe is not a sightly thing, say noth- 


ing about health and comfort. SILVER TIPPED 
shoes never wear out at the toe. 


Also try Wire Quilted Soles 





Fancy Visiting Car¢s with name, po two alik 10 e. 
300 styles. C. B. Havens, Summit, N. Y. 
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FRIENDS 


PREDERIOK F, FISHER, 





COHALELEY L. JONES. 


PHILADELPHIA MOURNING STORE. 
JONES & FISHER, 
No. 918 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


A large and varied stock of seasonable goods 
suitable for Friends’ wear, consisting in part of 
Lupias Black Cashmeres, 75, 87}, 1.00, 1.124, 1.25, 

1.50, 1.75, and 2 00. 

Lupins Black Merinoes, 75, 87}, 1.00, 1.12}, 1.25, 

1.50, 1.75 and 2.00. 

Black Silk Warp Henriettas, $1.25 to $2.50. 

Black Bombazines, $1.25 to $2.50. 

Black Alpacas, Black Mohairs, all prices. 

Rlack Silks, all prices. 

Black Brilliantines, Black Mousselines, all prices. 
Neat Striped Mohairs, 25 cts, Grey DeBege, &c., &c. 
All of the best makes and the best color. 

Prompt and carefal attention given to orders. 
Samples sent upon applications. 


JONES & FISHER, 
No. 918 Chestnut St. 





TEN PER CENT. NET QGUARANTEED- 


The Exchange Bank of El Dorado, Butler county, 
Kansas, guarantees the Collection of the Principal 
and 10 per cent. interest on their loans on real 
estate. They have abstracts of title to all lands in 
Butler county, and make a personal examination of 
the property before making the loan, and loan not 
more than one-third of the actual value. These 
investments are as safe as Government Bonds. Send 
for circulars. Address S.L. SHOTWELL, Cashier. 

El Dorado, Butler co., Kansas. 
Reference.—Emporia National Bank, Emporia, Kan. 
Martins’ Bank, Kansas City, Mo. Central National 
Bank, New York City. 


W. L. CARTER—625 Walnut St. 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE 
IN ANY AMOUNT. 


Act Inqurrtgs BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


10 PER CENT: NET 


KANSAS, MISSOURI, AND IOWA 
JMPROVED FARM FIRST MORTGAGE 
COUPON BONDS 


GUARANTEED. 


We guarantee as an assurasce that we loan not 
to exceed one third of the actual value. In over six 
years’ business never lost a dollar, never delayed a 
day on interest or principal, neither we nor our cus- 
tomers ever took an acre of land under foreclosure. 
Send for particulars and reference. 

J.B. WATKINS & CO., Lawrence, Kansas, 
or 72 Cedar Street, New York. 

Having investigated these 10 per cent. farm-mort- 
gages negotiated by J. B. Watkins & Co., I believe 
them to be asafe and good security, and as such 
recommend them to my friends. Correspondence 








respecting them and loans for investment are re- 
spectfully solicited. ; 
Henry Dickinson, Manager, 72 Cedar St., N. Y. 
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“THE BEST POLISH IN THE worry, 




























~-Fomniture Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Sing 
I. F. HOPKINS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 
Fine Cabinet War 
WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, 


HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES oN EAN}, 
J” Repairing, Varnishing ani Upholstering neatlly 


ELBOW-ROOM MAX ADELER’S New § 


Outsellsany book in them 
Splendidly illustrated with many humorous dra 
Will sell at sight. Best commissions. Agents y, 
in every place. Terms and circulars free, J, 
Stoppart & Co., 723 Chestnut Street, Philadeloy 


tar READY FOR AGUNT 
CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 
DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED, 
A graphic pen- picture of its history, grand 
ings, wonderful exhibits, curiosities, great 
etc. Profusely illustrated, thoroughly popular, 


very cheap. /s selling immensely. 5,000 A 
wanted. Send for full particulars. This ig 
chance of 100 years to coin money fast. Get 
only reliable history. Hussarp Brornens, Puy 
733 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CAUTION seine one cheat neal 
what will happen in August and September. 
C. W. SLAGLE & Co., 
7 FLOUR AND GRAIN 
Commission Mercha 
118 & 183 North St., Baltimore Ma,, 


Sottoir consignments of Flour, Grain, Seeds and 
kinds of Country produce. Liberal cash ady 
made on shipments, 


WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


Key and Stem Winding Watches 


Also repairing and warranting complicated 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in’ Exch 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 120 S. 11th St., Phila 


EVERYTHING _ Seeds, Implements, M 


nery, and Fertilizers. 
New Ca'alogue, 200 Illa 
tions, mailed. on receipt 10 ¢ 


FARM eA. B. COHU, 
. 


197 Warer Sr., N. 
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EDITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


COMMUNICATIONS HUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 
AT PUBLICATION OFFICE, No. 706 ARCH STREET 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M, to 4 P. M. 








TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE 
he Paper is issued every week. 
The Taaer-TareD Volume commenced on the 26th of 
Second month, 1876, at Two Doilars and Sixty Cents to sub- 
scribers receiving it through the mail, postage prepaid. 


SINGLE NUMBERS SIX CENTS. 
It is desirable that all subscriptions should commence at 


inning of the volume. 
the ETT ANCES by mail should be in OHEOKs, DRAFTs, or 
P. O. monzgy-onpEeRs; the latter preferred. Money sent by mail 
will be at the risk of the person so sending. 
AGENTS:—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New York. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind, 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


A fair representation of the stockholders 
of Swarthmore College was present at the 
Thirteenth Annual Meeting, held on the 2d 
inst. Some strictures and criticisms were 
made on the style of living and the price of 
tuition, both of which were ably met ; and it 
was plainly shown that no institution of 
learning offering s0 many advantages as does 
Swarthmore can be made self sustaining at 
lower prices than are charged there. A feel- 
ing of confidence and satisfaction prevailed 
in the meeting. 


The election for officers resulted in no 
change, except the appointment of Anne 
Shoemaker in place of Edward Hoopes, and 
of Joseph Willets in place of Wm. H. Macy. 

The proposal to change the time of hold- 
ing the annual meeting was indefinitely post- 
poned. 

The treasurer’s report shows a small in- 
crease over the expenditures, in the receipts 
for tuition, for the current year. The follow- 
ing report, from the Board of Managers, was 
read and approved, and much cordial feeling 
expressed with the result of their labors. 


FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER. 


“ TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION: LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFE. 


PHILADELPHIA, TWELFTH MONTH 16, 1876. 
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Report of the Managers of Swarthmore Col- 
lege to the Stockholders. 


With the close of another year the Mana- 
gers are again called upon to present to the 
stockholders their annual report. 

During the year just passed we have lost, 
by death, one of our number, Elizabeth T. 
Yardley, of Baltimore, who, although not 
identified with us in the beginning, was 
deeply interested in the welfare of the Col- 
lege. Her place has been filled by the Board, 
for the unexpired term of one year, by the 
election of Mary Blackburn, who recently 
entered upon her duties. 

Another vacancy has occurred among the 
representatives from Baltimore by the resig- 
nation of Henry C. Hallowell, whose wise 
counsel and large experience rendered _ in- 
valuable aid to the College. Eli M. Lamb, 
principal of Friends’ School, in Baltimore, 
has been elected to fill his place for the un- 
expired term of three years. 

The past year has been one of quiet and 
steady advancement and uninterrupted pros- 
perity for our College. Notwithstanding the 
great financial embarrassments under which 
the country has been laboring, the number of 
students remains about the same as last year, 
and the current expenses of the College, as 
heretofore, have been rather more than met 
by the annual receipts. The corps of in- 
structors remains nearly the same, and no 











674 FRIENDS’ 
change has been made in the members of the 
faculty. 

The whole number of students for the 
present year is 227, who are classified as fol- 
lows: Seniors, 6; juniors, 18; sophomores, 
21; freehmen, 42; preparatory school, class 
A, 61; class B, 47; class C, 32. 

The modern classical course, or a classical 
course without requiring the study of the 
ancient languages, introduced for the first 
time the present year, and referred to as in 
prospect in the last annual report, is giving 
general satisfaction, and is pursued by several 
students, as will be shown by the following 
classification : 

Senior class—Classical course, 5; engi- 
neering course, 1. Junior class—Classical 
course, 9; modern classical, 2 ; engineering 
course, 4; chemical course, 3. Sophomore 
class— Classical course, 11; modern classical 
course, 4; scientific course, 6. Freshmen 
class— Classical course, 23 ; modern classical 
course, 8; scientific course, 11. Class A— 
Classical course, 34; scientific course, 27. 
Class B—Classical course, 26; scientific 
course, 21. Class C—382. 

A wide range of choice is now given our 
students, three full courses of study being 
open before them, each leading to a degree, 
so that there is less reason than ever before 
for irregularity. AJl are therefore encour- 
aged, whether they expect to remain a longer 
or shorter time, to take one or other of 
the regular courses. This is of great advan- 
tage to them if they decide to remain and 
complete the course, and of, perhaps, equal 
advantage if they remain with us but a sin- 
gle year, for experience has shown that but 
few students do well and reap all the benefits 
which our College is intended to confer, if 
they take irregular or partial courses. 

It is not, however, our wish to discourage 
those students of maturer age who enter the 
College for a short time, and for an especial 
purpose, from taking but a single branch, or 
a few selected branches of study. Every 
facility is offered such to enable them to 
make the best use of their time, and to 
accomplish well, in the shortest practicable 
period, the special work for’ which they enter. 

It will be observed that, in the junior class, 
three students are pursuing the chemical 
course, leading to the degree of bachelor of 
science in physics and chemistry. This is 
the first time since the organization of the 
‘College that any of our students, upon reach- 
ing their junior year, have chosen this 
branch of the scientific course, and it is a 
source of much encouragement to that de- 
partment, which is now well organized, fur- 
nished with eacellent facilities for laboratory 
work, and under efficient management. A 
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course in medical chemistry has also j 
established for the benefit of those hereafig, | 
to pursue the study of medicine. One 

ber of the classical department of the j 
class has already entered upon this, 
others will Coubtless follow his exam 
There are also several students pursuing ap 
advanced elective course in chemistry, 
addition to the required studies of ‘thep 
regular course. As it has always been the 
wish of a large number of the friends of the 
College, as well as the cherished hope of the 
first President, that the chemical department 
should be made a prominent and important 
part of our work, this information will doubt 
lees be a source of great satisfaction to the 
stockholders. Chemistry is required of the 
sixty members of class A, of the preparatory 
school, including both the classical and 
scientific sections, and some apparatus has 
been procured, in addition to the sup 
already on hand, for the fuller illustration of 
this important subject.. 

The other branch of the scientific depart. 
ment, that of mechanics and engineering, 
has received a new impetus during the past 
year, and the workshop, occupying a part of 
the gymnasium building, has been enlarged 
and supplied with additional machines and 
steam engine and boiler for driving them, 
This engine was built for the department, and 
answers the double purpose of driving the 
machinery and serving for class illustration 
and instruction. The use of the machine 
and tools is practically taught to the students 
by the professor in charge. 

Our facilities for giving a course in me 
chanical engineering are now good, and con- 
stantly increasing. We are indebted to 
friend, who has always been deeply interested 
in the welfare of the College, for a generous 
donation of $1,000 toward purchasing the 
necessary machinery and tools for the shop 
during the past summer, while, for deciding 


upon and obtaining these at reasonable rates, 


the Centennial, with its wonderful display in 
this department, has furnished, this year, 
unusual facilities. There is no department 
of our College more worthy of aid and en- 
couragement than this; none requiring 4 
heavier present outlay, and none more likely, 
in the near future, to be productive of good 
practical results. It is under excellent man- 
agement, and already, even in its compara- 
tive infancy, it has sent out a number of 
young men who are actively and successfully 
engaged in mechanical pursuits. 

The departments of languages are under 
the same general charge as last year, and are 
producing excellent results. The only impor- 
tant change to be noted here is that already 
referred to in another connection, the intro- 
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duction of the study of Early English and 
Anglo-Saxon for the students in the modern 
classical course. This additional labor is 
being very acceptably performed by the Pro- 
fessor of Greek and German. 

The books needed in the various depart- 
ments have been added to the general and 
reference libraries as fast as the means of the 
College would allow. : 

A large fund, to be called the library 
fund, placed under the care of the committee 
on the library, to be drawn upon as books are 
needed, is one of the imperative needs of the 
College, and one which should be supplied at 
an early day. At least a thousand dollars a 
year could be profitably expended in this way 
for many years to come. 

Our library has been furnished with addi- 
tional cases, is increasing gradually and now 
numbers about 2,600 volumes. 

Friends’ historical library, founded by 
Anson Lapham, of Skeneateles, N. Y. (in 
whose recent death the College has lost an 
active and earnest advocate, and a liberal 
friend), has been considerably increased dur- 
ing the past year, and it now numbers more 
than 450 volumes. 

A full descriptive catalogue of the books 
and other objects of interest in this collection 
is now in preparation, and will be distributed 
among the stockholders when published, in 
the hope that when they see the complete list 
and the descriptions of the collections alread 
made, they may be induced to make contri- 
butions to increase what has been so well 
begun. A few Friends have contributed 
liberally this year, but, generally, such con- 
tributions have come in slowly, though called 
for regularly in our annual reports. 

The great value of a complete library of 
Friends’ books to such an institution as 
Swarthmore, the only college in the country 
belonging to our Society, is too obvious to 
need to be further enlarged upon in this 
report. 

he students’ library, referred to last year 
as having then been but recently established, 
now numbers several hundred volumes. 
These are under the care of the different 
literary societies of the College classes, are 
purchased by them and held for their use, 
with the understanding that in case of the 
disorganization of any society, its library 
and other property revert to the College. 
This principle gives permanence and stability 
to the: collections made from year to year. 

Our museum of natural history is gradu- 
ally increasing under the same able manage- 
ment as it has been from the beginning, and 
by the change in the department of engineer- 
ing, already referred to, the rooms occupied 
by that department are vacated and available 
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for the introduction of additional museum 
cases, which can be arranged so as to receive 
a good light. Some of these are now needed 
to place properly the growing collections 
already on hand, and other collections which 
we should have but for want of additional 
room. 

The course of lectures on zoology and 
comparative anatomy, illustrated by the 
specimens arranged in the museum, and those 
on mineralogy, botany and geology, similarly 
illustrated, are continued as heretofore, and 
forma valuable part of our college curri- 
culum, 

In addition to the regular instruction pro- 
vided, as laid down in the catalogue, lectures 
upon subjects of general interest have been 
delivered to the students during the course of 
the year. Several of these have heen at- 
tended by the neighbors and friends* of the 
College, and they have been a source of great 
satisfaction, furnishing to the students, as 
they do, an agreeable and healthful change 
from the regular routine of study, besides 
presenting to their minds valuable food for 
thought, and cultivated models for their imi- 
tation. The sum of $500 a year, set apart to 
provide lectures of this description, would be 
for the College a most profitable investment. 
The expense of these lectures has been thus 
far defrayed by a fund which would other- 
wise have been used to increase our general 
and reference libraries. 

We can say nothing more than has been 
said in our previous reports upon the subject 
of co-education. We must, however, reiterate 
here our continued and unabated confidence 
in the system, after an additional year’s expe- 
rience. We may refer also, in addition to 
our own testimony upon this subject, to that 
of strangers who have visited the College 
during the year. This has been most une- 
quivocal in favor of the system, as developed 
at Swarthmore, and, shown forth by its prac- 
tical results, manifest in the daily life and 
walk of the large number of boys and girls 
and young men and young women under our 
care. Our eminent success in this particular 
is known and acknowledged throughout the 
country, as far as the name of Swarthmore 
has extended, and should any still entertain 
doubts upon this subject they are earnestly 
invited to visit the College and witness the 
successful working of the system. It makes 
fully and symmetrically developed young 
men and young women, and, under proper 
management, there is no need whatever that 
this should be at the expense of scholarship, 
but rather, on the contrary, it may be made 
an important accessory to it. 

The health of the students has continued 
excellent during the year just passed, no 
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serious sickness having occurred at the Col- 
lege during that period. 

So unbroken a record of health among so 
large a number and for so long a time as 
Swarthmore has enjoyed during the seven 
years of its existence, may be considered 
truly remarkable. This we attribute both to 
the very healthful site and to the excellent 
sanitary regulations within the College walls. 

The general government of the College, 
continued under the same faculty as last year, 
has been productive of the same beneficent 
results. Kindness, forbearance and gentleness 
have characterized their dealings with those 
under their care. 

This spirit has produced its legitimate fruit 
among the students themselves, the manifes- 
tations of which, in that large household, 
have been the subject of frequent remark and 
commendation by the visitors drawn to the 
city of Philadelphia from our own and other 
countries during this Centennial year. Surely 
our students have good reason to look back 
upon Swarthmore after their departure, as so 
many of them already do, thus early in its 
history, as their second home. Nor is it at 
all inconsistent with this genial kindly care, 
that, in their watchful anxiety for the welfare 
of our beloved institution, the authorities 
have occasionally found it necessary to re- 
move students whose influence and example 
were not in harmony with the prevailing 
spirit of the place. It is only by a resolute 
and conscientious performance of their duty 
when such cases arise, that the mild and 
paternal system there practised can be made 
to produce its best results. 

Extensive material improvements in the 
College property were made last year, and 
referred to in the Jast report. During the 
present year the large farm of the West Dale 
property, the purchase of which was made a 
year ago, is being put under excellent culti- 
vation. This is done at considerable expense, 
for which the crops of the present year could 
not be expected to make an adequate return. 
The means for this purpose, as well as to pay 
for some of the permanent improvements 
made last year, have been taken from the 
current receipts. This shows a deficiency in 
the general account, while a small surplus is 
shown on comparing the receipts on the tui- 
tion account with the regular current ex- 
penses of the year. Among the improve- 
ments made on the property during the year 
should be mentioned a new and commodious 
sation, now being erected by the Weat Chee 
ter and Philadelphia Railroad Company, on 
ground leased by the College for this purpose. 

In the conclusion of last year’s report an 
appeal was made for the establishing of a 
large, permanent endowment fund, at an 
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early day, to be devoted to aiding those ge 
serving students who could not otherwigg 
obtain an education at Swarthmore. A fe» 
weeks after the appearance of that repo 
real estate valued at $25,000 was made 
over to the College for this purpose, 
our friend Isaiah V. Williamson, who had 
already contributed largely towards this end, 
The amounts previously acknowledged, gg 
received from our friends Samuel J. Under. 
hill and Deborah F. Wharton, being added 
to the above, now give us a permanent educa. 
tional endowment fund of $45,000. This jg 
placed under the care of the committee op 
trusts, endowments and scholarships, and the 
interest only is to be used from year to year, 
to aid such students as may make acceptable 
application to that committee for assistance, 
If this endowment fund could be large} 
increased it would add greatly to the useful. 
ness of the College. It is well known that 
thoze who reap the most benefit from a course 
of instruction in such an institution ag 
Swarthmore are frequently those of limited 
means who are worthy candidates for aid from 
such a fund. Nor would the great benefit te 
be derived from this source accrue to those 
only who received the assistance. The influ- 
ence of a body of such students, who are 
likely to be those of mature age and earnest 
purpose, would give a higher tone to the whole 
College, and do much to advance the stan- 
dard of scholarship. May our liberal friends, 
by their contributions, aid this committee in 
extending the good work thus begun. 





THE humblest and the weakest may know 
more of God, of moral evil and good, by a 
single act of charity or a prayer of self-sur- 
render, than all the sages can teach, aye, or 


all the theologians can dogmatize upon.—F. 
W. Robertson. 


From The Christian Register. 
SINCERITY. 

There is more in sincerity than merely 
truthfulness in words. So much as that the 
world insists upon in mercantile transactions, 
and in all the important affairs of public and 
private life. To be convicted of a lie in bar- 
gain, in legislative speeches, in any social 
intercourse, imprints a deep stigma upon a 
man’s reputation ; and though such a convict 
may get into office or get wealth and position, 
there is always a large portion of the commu- 
nity who will have nothing to do with him. 
We expect so much of honesty in men that 
persons of bad lives, who make no secret of 
their evil, are sometimes more trusted than 
many most respectable, temperate or ascetic 
people, whose conduct awakens some sus- 
picions concerning their sincerity. Truth is 
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demanded in the polite speeches of elegant 
intercourse, when people meet to be kind, or 
for enjoyment, and not for business or other 
serious intercourse ; and a vast difference is 
felt to be between the politeness which is 
always sincere, and is as kind as it seems to 
be, and that which is assumed in order to 
cover one’s thoughts or to secure admiration. 
Affectation in manners is held by many to be as 
bad as falsehood in words. It is thought to 
mean as much evil. It makes a secret demand 
on the observer, which the person using it is 
too cowardly to make outright, or knows will 
aot be granted if openly made. People call 
it “sickening,” In the parlor it gets into a 
partial applause, and used in the pulpit it 
brings more censure than a public man can 
afford to endure. 

But there is a higher form of sincerity than 
truth of words and manners in bargains of 
business, measures of politics, speeches of leg- 
islation, pulpit oratory or elegance of society. 
There is a sincerity that reads oneself aright ; 
and of all forms of sincerity this is, perhaps, 
most valuable and least common. We are so 
easily persuaded that we are what we ought 
to be, or are what we want to appear to be, 
or that we are what our neighbors are, or our 
¢o-religionists, that we have talents which our 
position requires, or tastes such as fashion de- 
mands, or opinions which the church pro- 
fesses to hold, that, deluded by such posses- 
sion of the mind, we are often quite uncon- 
scious what we are. What professions of 
personal sinfulness are made, sometimes, by 
persons who take a most complacent view of 
their own superior points, and sometimes by 
persons very humble in thought of them- 
selves, who, from a natural and religious 
grace, seldom, if ever, sin in thought, word 
or deed! How many pray for blessings they 
never have wanted, and would exclaim against 
and repel, if such blessings should be < ffered 
to them! How many persons never feel any 
real want of the worldly goods they bend all 
their energies to obtain, but only seek because 
every one of their acquaintances seeks them, 
and they like only the game and not at all 
the gain! Nothing is more apparent than 
the worthlessness of much of the luxury of 
life to those who have secured it, and flatter 
themselves that they enjoy it. Men want 
office often for no other reason than that 
their neighbors strive for it, and seem to 
desire it. . 

Many studies are pursued and books read 
without considering whether one has a natural 
aptitude for them or any use for them. 
Thousands mistake their intellectual capaci- 
ties, and become small men in the places they 
assume, when they might have been great in 
some other, or might have hidden their feeble- 


ness, and attained to content and the respect 
of the world. It is not the village church- 
yard alone that buries the inglorious Milton, 
the guiltless Cromwell, the unknown Hamp- 
den. Many, ignorant of their peculiar genius, 
bury themselves through all their living days. 
What fretfulness, what discontent, are shown 
by people out of place in life, who, ignorant 
of their destiny, have sought some rewards 
of selfishness, instead of pursuing ends of 
righteousness or kindness! Many people have 
become dissipated and drunken only because 
they have never known themselves, and so 
found themselves in wrong places. Many 
writers of books, great thinkers, even, fail in 
giving accurate and clear expression to their 
thought, and still more of pursuing their 
thought to its hidden germ, and giving life 
and power to its development, but, instead, 
give us what the time demands, what fame 
rewards, what plausibility approves. 


Sincerity of the highest form, in which a 
person sincerely reads himself, his thought, 
his opinion, his want, his genius, is often more 
of a grace of God than the result of a rer- 
sonal endeavor. But it is none the less valu- 
able on that account. We sometimes make 
great mistakes in estimating virtues wholly 
by the intention; we might as well admire 
the rose that is made of wax more than that 
which grows from the soil, and fades and falls 
in its day or two. Virtues made only by in- 
tention are only half-made, or far less than 
that. They are often misunderstood by the 
mind that seeks them; they cover a little of 
life instead of the whole of it; the applica- 
tion of them is not wholly seen. They have 
their value, and at last attain to the grace of 
God, and bloom in beauty. But the natural 
virtues, effluerice of God’s spirit, like those 
conspicuous in the character of Jesus,—how 
far they reach, how much they cover! so 
early, earnest and complete! By all our en- 
deavors, we want to attain to the natural vir- 
tue at last; to that which ceases to be a rule 
and an endeavor, to that which is an uncon- 
scious impulse, practised without being 
thought of, and not even a habit of our own, 
but a Divine inspiration. Jesus disclaimed 
the idea of goodness. He never bade us go 
about and applaud men for being or doing 
good, for their conscious conscientiousness, 
their scruples of righteousness. He lived by 
the spirit, and the fruits of the spirit. 


-—29—- —_—__—__ 
















































IF we disobey the dictates of conscience even 
in the most trifling particular, or allow our- 
selves to do what we have some fears may 
not be quite right, we shall grow more and 
more sleepy, until the voice of conscience has 
no longer the power to awaken us, 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
A MEMOIR OF HONOR C. LILLEY. 


When one has maintained through a long 
life of varied vicissitudes the strict upright- 
ness and integrity of purpose, which was 
manifested by this our dear Friend, it is fit- 
ting to record some account concerniug her. 

She was the daughter of James and Eliza- 
beth Wheeler, and at the early age of seven- 
teen years was left in the charge of a large 
family, her precious mother, daughter of 
Moses and Hannah Dillon, having deceased. 
This heavy responsibility for one so young 
she endeavored to perform, taking care not 
to neglect the attendance of our religious 
meetings, and encouraging her younger broth- 
ers and sister in this reasonable duty. 

When their home was broken up by the 
death of her surviving parent, and her broth- 
ers having removed to Ohio, her lot was cast 
in different places, a part of the time where no 
meeting of Friends was held; but so attached 
was she to the Society to which she belonged 
that it was her practice, as she related, to pre- 
pare herself on First-day morning, and at the 
time when she had usually attended sit alone in 
her chamber to commune with her Father in 
Heaven. These were often seasons of refresh- 
ment like mingling with her friends for 
Divine worship. 

Late in life she was married to Ellis Lilley, 
and became a member of Westland Monthly 
Meeting, Pa., where, often through much dif 
ficulty of traveling over a hilly country and 
rough roads, she and her husband persevered 
to assemble with their friends, to unite in 
spiritual worship, and in waiting upon the 
Lord for the renewal of strength. 

In the course of about nineteen years she 
was deprived of her excellent husband by 
death, and returned to the scenes of her early 
days, enjoying the company of her former 
friends, while deeply feeling her bereavement 

She often, as she expressed to one of ~ r 
friends, experienced deep conflict of m* . in 
yielding her will to the Divine will; * ., by 
repeated baptisms, and through Diviue grace, 
she gave evidence of having in a good meas- 
ure attained that desirable state. 

She tenderly sympathized with the afflicted, 
and extended a helping hand, when in her 
power, to the needy. 

With the unity of her friends, she was ap- 
pointed to the station of an Elder, at Gun- 
powder Monthly Meeting, in which service 
she evinced a concern for the prosperity of 
truth. 

She had long been afflicted with a disease 
of the head, which proved at length to be of 
a cancerous nature. When her physician 
thought it right to inform her that no medi- 
cal aid would avail in her case, although a 
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shock at first, yet, after sitting awhile in Prov 
found silence, her mind became entire 
resigned, and she felt every tie on earth to . 
broken. This, so great a favor, she mep, 
tioned to several of her friends, and, in Bub. 
mission to the will of her Heavenly Fathe; 
she waited in patience, though often in muh 
suffering, for the time to come to be released 
and, as she expressed, to be at rest, : 

She peacefully departed this life on the 8th 
of Eleventh month, in the seventy-ninth year 
of her age. 

On the occasion of her funeral, by the 
request of a brother, a meeting was held at 
what is called the old meeting-house, at Gun- 
powder, Md., and a testimony therein was 
borne to her worth; after which she was 
interred in the graveyard adjoining, where 
lay her beloved parents and many other ven- 
erable Friends of many days gone by. 


REBECCA PRICE, 
Fallston, Md., 11th mo. 27, 1876. 





True BENEVOLENCE.—Benevolence is not 
in word and in tongue, but in deed and in 
truth. It is a business with men as they are 
and with human life as drawn by the rough 
hand of experience. It isa duty which you 
must perform at the call of principle, though 
there be no voice of eloquence to give splendor 
to your exertions, and no music of poetry to 
lead your willing footsteps through the Bow- 
ers ‘of enchantment. It is an exertion of 
principle. You must go to the poor man’s 
cottage, though no verdure flourish around it, 
and no rivulet be nigh to delight you by the 
gentleness of its murmurs. If you look for 
the romantic simplicity of fiction, you will be 
disappointed ; butit is your duty to persevere, 
in spite of every discouragement. Benevo- 
lence is not merely a feeling, but a principle; 
not a dream of rapture for the fancy to in- 
dulge in, but a business for the hand to 
execute.— Chalmers. 


—_—_——-20-o—— 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
MINERAL WAX. 


Nodoubt many of the readers of Friends’ In- 
telligencer, especially those interested in miner- 
alogy, noticed in the Austrian Department of 
the Centennial Exhibition an exhibit of a 
substance having so much the appearance of 
wax as to easily deceive anyone not fully ac- 
quainted with it. The name of this curious 
material is ozocerite, or mineral wax. It is 
found quite abundantly, associated with sand- 
stone and sometimes salt, in the Carpathian 
Mountains, near a place called Boryslau. 

The series exhibited comprised specimens 
ranging from the crudest form in nature to 
that so thoroughly refined as to be of the 
purest white color. 
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Prof. Dana, in his Mineralogy, says that 
ozocerite is a form of paraffine; but this is 
denied by the owner of the mines, who men- 
tioned it as a curious fact, that oil produced 
by wells in its vicinity contained no trace of 

araffine, and that no ozocerite was to be 
found in the paraffiae-producing districts. 
The Germans call the refined article ceresin. 

In its crudest state, oz»cerite is a blackish, 
resinous-looking substance, containing a large 
admixture of earthy matter. It is, however, 
frequently found much purer, in which case 
it is somewhat fibrous, is more waxy and 
quite soit. It melts readily when heated. 

The pure, unbleached ceresin is yellow in 
color, and resembles bees’ wax in every par- 
ticular except that it is nearly, if not quite, 
odorless, and it required a great deal of 
manipulating to convince one of our most 
distinguished scientists that it was not the 
latter article. He smelt the specimen sev- 
eral times before he was satisfied. 

The pure white form, which is more like 
paraffine than white wax, is used extensively 
in the manufacture of candles, and some 
beautifully prepared ones were on exhibition 
in the same cases with the mineral. 

Through the kindness of the Austrian 
Commissioners acting for the owner, the 
whole exhibit has been presented to our 
Philadelphia Academy of Natural Sciences, 
which institution, after selecting the finest 
series for its Museum, distributed the re- 
mainder among other scientific museums in 
this vicinity. S. R. R. 


Every man takes care that his neighbor 
shall not cheat him. But a day comes when 
he begins to care that he do not cheat his 
neighbor. Then all goes well. He has 
changed his market-cart into a chariot of the 
sun.—Emerson. 

From the Christian Union. 


THE GOLDEN CALF, 


History does but repeat itself in endless 
chain. From the days of Moses until now, 
men have flattered themselves that the claims 
of religion might be satisfied with something 
short of purity of heart and life. But there 
is no salvation in formulas. “This people 
honoreth Me with their lips, but their heart 
is far from Me,” is evidence from Isaiah’s 
time till now. Paarisees there have always 
been, strict constructionists of the letter of 
the law; but let us take heed that we merit 
not the swift condemnation, the scorching 
words, with which Christ has branded the 
Pharasaic spirit for all time. 

The Gospels are full of striking contrasts ; 
and nothing stands out in bolder relief against 
the strong love and long-suffering tenderness 





of Jesus than the fierce spirit of denuncia- 
tion, the divine wrath of His judgment upon 
the conservative Jews of His day; the mak- 
ing broad the phylacteries, taking tithes of 
mint and cummin, while a people grope 
around them in ignorance and blindness, and 
the worship of the Golden Calf goes on. 
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What is the one aim, the one object, of 


America to-day? Is it not material pros- 
perity—to stand first among nations in wealth 
and power? 
gold, and bonds, and railroad securities, and 
—if possible, and afterwards—to be honored 
among men? 


As individuals, to heap up 


Of lip service we have had enough. Pro- 


fessions of religion are quite congruous, it 
seems, with moral obliquity and the blunting 
of nice consciences. 
tution, but Christ in man, is what is needed. 
Eighteen hundred years ago the coming of 
Christ found religion and morality divorced 
in Judea. 
and His life, they have borne persecution, 
martyr-flames, the gibbet and the cross. The 
frock of the monk covered austere heart and 
pure, until his garb became the insignia of a 
power that ruled the world. With power 
came the vices that hedge about rulers. 


Not God in the Consti- 


Wedded anew in His precepts 


In the young days of the Republic, civic 


honesty went hand in hand with simple, God- 
serving ways. 
relaxing influences of prosperity, bring disin- 
tegration. The intexication of success makes 
giddiness and madness. 


But the hot sunshine, the 


Infidelity is the bane of prosperous Amer- 
ica. Not that infidelity which questions the 
ritual, and shakes the rails about the chan- 
cel, but the deeper infidelity of heart and 
life, that bows down every day befure the 
Golden Calf, let the Sunday service be what 
it may. That infidelity which makes religion 
a sealed compact of the soul, instead of the 
living sacrifice of the selfish and sensual im 
man. 

Pestilences are not averted by long pray- 
ers, nor by carrying “ the host’’ in procession 
through plague stricken streets. Purification, 
cleanliness, chloride of lime and fresh water, 
are the only votive offerings for an offended 
physical law. So in the moral world. The 
Modoc Indian, aflame among the mountains, 
recks nothing of Athanasian Creed, or the 
Thirty-nine Articles, or the Synod of Dort. 
But he can understand the meaning of a 
broken pledge, of discarded faith and slighted 
guarantees. The patriarchal Mormon, wax- 
ing fat in the material prosperity of flocks 
and herds and wives, snaps his fingers ata 
Republic that consecrates the tables of the 
money-changers, and challenges its Christi- 
anity to the proof. The words that are 
needed to be inscribed on the Constitution of 
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every State, on the manual of every Legisla- 
tive Assembly, and on the conscience of every 
citizen, are Honesty and Honor! A French 
Republic may deny or re-affirm, in archives 
of State, the existence of a God; Republican 
America best shows by her fruits, by her 
walk among the nations, her faith that He 
lives and rules. 
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THE NeEepy.—The advent of winter brings 
with it the usual claims of the needy upon 
our kindly feelings and charities. The sus- 
pension of many branches of out-door labor 
at this inclement season increases the number 
of unemployed persons, very many of whom 
have no means of support beyond the weekly 
earnings of their toil. It is a sad spectacle 
to see a man whose manners and appearance 
lift him out of the ranks of ordinary or pro- 
fessional begging, brought to the necessity of 
asking for a few mouthfuls of food to save 
him from starvation; and yet this is daily 
witnessed in our large cities, and, to some ex- 
tent, through the country, at the present 
time. . 

When we think of the suffering women and 
hungry children who look for support and 
protection to these helpless victims of the 
industrial derangements and commercial 
failures through which our country is pass- 
ing, our hearts should melt with pity and our 
hands be open to relieve, not grudgingly, but 
according to the means we possess, giving 
in the spirit of that sublime charity which 
binds in one common brotherhood the whole 
family of man. 

It is no time to moralize over the folly and 
waste that, in too many cases, have led to 
these disastrous results. They require the 
keenest analysis and coolest judgment of the 
world’s best thinkers. 

That there is a marked and increasing 
change for the better in the condition of the 
human race as respects physical comfort and 
the supply of the necessaries of life, is patent 
to every student of history. The greater in- 
terest taken in the welfare of the masses, 
their own better understanding of the in- 
alienable rights with which life is invested, 
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and the increase of intelligence among thea ’ 
are slowly but surely bringing all to a plang © 
of greater equality. 

In such times as the present, when al} 
branches of trade are so paralyzed that many 
who have large means hardly feel sure of 
their own footing, the outlook for society jg 
indeed serious ; but the crisis must be bravely 
met, and accepted as one of those dark 
periods into which civilized nations are some. 
times plunged, and through which economy, 
patience and honest effort will sooner or later 
safely conduct us. 

Meanwhile, let every one be mindful of the 
wants and distresses of the needy, not only by 
giving of their substance to feed the hungry, 
but, what is of far greater importance, by 
helping such to help themselves. A little 
timely assistance has saved many a family 


from beggary ; and who would not rather see 


his neighbor earning by honest toil the bread 
he eats than know that it is doled out by the 
scant hand of public charity. Again we say, 
remember the needy ! 





RELIEF AssociaTions.—We find on our 
table the Thirty-second Annual Report of 


“The Northern Association for the Relief © 


and Employment of Poor Women,” located 
at 702 Green street, Philadelphia, and the 
Nineteenth Annual Report of the Central 
Employment Association, a similar charity, 
that holds its meetings in the school-room at 
the corner of Fourth and Green streets. 

Both are worthy the support ard encour- 
agement of Friends, and we trust they will 
be remembered in the list of useful charities. 

“The Northern Association,” has a store 
in connection with the work-rooms, at 702 
Green street, where they cffer for sale well- 
made under-clothing, the work of the women 
to whom they give employment, which they 
are willing to dispose of at about the cost of 
the material. They have given employment 
to seventy-five women the past year. 

The object of the Central Employment 
Association is to give employment (in sewing) 
as the best means of affording relief. Appli- 
cants are visited, and in most cases the arti- 
cles made are given to the makers; all are 
distributed among the needy. 
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CHappaqua InstrtuTE.—We have re- 
ceived a notice of this institution, from which 


we take the following: 

“ Among the many admirable institutes for 
the instruction and careful nurture of the 
young of both sexes in Westchester county, 
this stands pre-emizent for its healthfulness 
of location, easy access by the Harlem Rail- 
road, economy (at this time a great consider- 
ation)—the yearly course including tuition 
in all branches (English and foreign lan- 
guages), board and washing—being but $250, 
payable in quarterly terms. Chappaqua In- 
stitute, but thirty miles by rail from New 
York, was established but six years since by 
the Society of Friends, not as a speculation, 
but as a public benefit. All that is asked by 
them is that it shall be self-supporting. At 
present there are sixty scholars. The whole 
is supervised by a visiting committee of men 
and women. The building is of stone, four 
stories in height, situated in a Jovely lawn. 
It is heated by steam, lit by gas made on 
the premises, with elevator, full supply of 
spring water throughout, and gymnasium. 
Each floor is distinct and under the charge 
of its own preceptors, and is divided into 
small, comfortably heated rooms, with cot- 
tage furniture. The entire building is scru- 
pulously neat. The table is amply supplied 
with an abundance of meat, milk, vegetables 
and fruit, and a home influence pervades the 
establishment.” 





“On ALCoHOL.”—Our attention is called 
to alittle book with this title, published by 
Macmillan & Co., of London, containing a 
course of six lectures by Benjamin W. Rich- 
ardson, M. D., delivered before the Society 
of Arts in London. 

The subject is philosophically treated ; 
credit being given to alcohol for such services 
as it has rendered mankind. But the most 
important part of the subject is reached when 
the physiological action of alcohcl is consid- 
ered in the third lecture. When it is taken 
into the stomach, it finds its way by two 
routes into the circulation. A certain por- 
tion, says our author, the greater portion, 
finds its way straight to the veins, being 
directly absurbed by the vascular system of 
the surface of the alimentary canal; and 
another portion is picked up by those small 
structures which proceed from below the 
mucous surface of the stomach, which are 
called villi, and by a series of fine tubes it is 
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carried into the venous blood. As it makes 
its way through the heart, the lungs, the heart 
again and then through the arteries into the 
capillaries which penetrate the tissues of the 
body, it produces various physical changes 
in the structures with which it comes in con- 
tact. These changes appear to be all detri- 
mental. There is no increase of animal 
heat, neither does alcohol furnish matter for 
the reconstruction of the wasted and worn 
tissues. By delicate and careful experiment 
Dr. Richardson convinced himself that mus- 
cular power is actually enfeebled by alcoholic 
disturbance. He says: “I gently weighted 
the hinder limb of a frog until the power of 
contraction was just overcome; then by 
a measured electrical current, I stimulated 
the muscle to extra contraction, and deter- 
mined the increase of weight that could thus 
be lifted. This decided upon in the healthy 
animal, the trial was repeated some days later 
on the same animal, after it had received 
alcohol in sufficient quantities te induce the 
various stages of alcoholic modification of 
function. The result was that through every 
stage the response to the electrical current 
was enfeebled, and so soon as narcotism was 
developed by the spirit, it was so enfeebled 
that less than half the weight that could be 
lifted in the previous trial, by the natural 
effort of the animal, could not now be raised 
even under the electrical excitation.” 


The author then earnestly protests against 
the use of alcoholic drinks as a defence from 
the cold; and still more earnestly against 
the practice of administering alcohol as a 
means of giving or sustaining strength. 

After detailing the various stages of physi- 
cal, mental and moral deterioration which the 
use of alcoholic stimulants insures, the author 
thus warns the inebriate against entailing this 
deterioration upon the future generations : 
“The most solemn fact of all bearing upon 
these mental aberrations produced by alcohol, 
and upon the physical not less that the men- 
tal, is that the mischief inflicted on man by 
his own act and deed cannot fail to be trans- 
ferred to those who descend from him, and 
who are thus irresponsibly afflicted. Amongst 
the many inscrutable designs of nature none 
is more manifest than this, that physical vice, 
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like physical feature and physical virtue, 
descend in line. It is, I say, a solemn reflec- 
tion for every man and every woman, that 
whatever we do to ourselves so as to modify 
our own physical conformation and mental 
type, for good or for evil, is transmitted to 
generations that have yet to be. 

“* Not one of the transmitted wrongs, physi- 
cal or mental, is more certainly passed on to 
those yet unborn than the wrongs which are 
inflicted by alcohol. We, therefore, who live 
to reform the present age in this respect, are 
stretching forth our powers io the next to 
purify it, to beautify it, and to lead it toward 
the milennial happiness and _blessedness 
which, in the fulness of time, shall visit even 
the earth, making it, under an increasing 
light of knowledge, a garden of human de- 
light, a paradise regained.” 

Again he maintains that, “as a cause of 
disease, it gives origin to great populations of 
afflicted persons, many of whom suffer even 
to death without suspecting from what they 
suffer, and unsuspected. Some of these live 
just short of the first stage of natural old 


DIED. 


BASSETT.—Suddenly, on the 24th of Eleventh 
month, 1876, at his residence in Salem, New Jer, 
David Bassett, aged 62 years; a member of Salem 
Monthly Meeting. 


EVANS.—On Ninth month 26th, 1876, of typhoig 
fever, Sarah J., daughter of Geo. M. and Elizabeth 
R. Evans, in the 23d year of her age; a member of 
Chester Monthly Meeting. 


LAPHAM.—At his residence in Skaneateles, New 
York, Tenth month 23d, 1876, Anson Lapham, in © 
the 73d year of his age. 

While we note the departure of this dear ang 
valued Friend from among us, we may remark that * 
we part with one who knew how to sympathize 
with those who suffered, and to impart that which 
might be a means of relief. He had a high regard 
for the principles and order of Friends, and en. 
deavored to sustain by his presence and otherwise, 
the particular Meeting to which he was attached, 
In his station as an Elder, he watched over the 
flock with a righteous care and concern. His love 
for children induced him to remember those who 
were of age sufficient to need the care of an ad- 
vanced school. Hence, this interest led him to 
think of Swarthmore College, Pa., as being well 
adapted for the children of Friends, where they 
might receive a careful and guarded education. To 
promote this important concern, he was watchful 
and timely in the disposition of means to extend its 
value and enlarge its usefulness. His last illnegs 
was not of long duration. Having grown feeble 
through successive attacks of disease, his wearied 
system finally gave way, and he quietly departed, 
we believe, in tne full assurance that it would be 
well with him in the Higher and Eternal World. 















































age; others to ripe middle age; others only 
to ripe adolescence.” 

In conclusion, he remarks, “If this agent 
do really for the moment cheer the weary, 
and impart a flush of transient pleasure to 
the unwearied who crave for mirth, its influ- 
ence (doubtful even in these modest and 
moderate degrees) is an infinitesimal advan. 
tage, by the side of an infinity of evil for 
which there is no compensation, and no hu- 
man cure.” 

The conclusions reached by this eminent 
scientific observer, and the careful observa- 
tions on which they are founded, fully justify 
the high ground taken by our religious society 
in recommending the entire disuse of all 


alcoholic drinks except for medicinal pur- 
poses; and may very justly induce thought- 
ful people to distrust their use as a medicine. 

The work may be obtained at Friends’ 
Book Store, 706 Arch street. 


MARRIED. 


FLITCRAFT—BOOTH.—On the 5th inst., at 
the residence of the bride’s parents, with the appro- 
bation of Chester Monthly Meeting of Friends, Pa., 
Allen Flitcraft, of Philadelphia, and Sarah B. Booth, 


Chester, Pa. 


daughter of William and Elizabeth M. Booth, of 


G. | 
WAGONER.—At Somerville, New Jersey, Seventh 


month 25th, 1876, Rachel L., wife of Henry G. 
Wagoner, M. D., and daughter of Philip R. and 


Sarah L. Dakin, aged 39 years; a member of the 
Monthly Meeting of Friends at Quakertown, New 


Jersey. 


Her lovely Christian character was manifested to 
all with whom she became acquainted. Her cheer- 
fulness was wonderful for one so long afflicted, as 
she had been an invalid and almost entirely con- 
fined to the house for several years. Her sympathy 


was extended to all about her, even in her hours of 


greatest suffering. She left the comforting assur- 
ance that all was well, and a willingness to obey 
the summons of her Heavenly Father. 

WALTON.—On 5th day, the 7th inst., at Ercil- 
doun, Chester County, Joseph S. Walton, in the 
85th year of his age. He was a well-known and 
much esteemed elder of Fallowfield Monthly Meet- 
ing. 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FRIENDS AMONGST THE. FREEDMEN, 

[Believing the following letter, received 
since the publication of the “Appeal ” in the 
Intelligencer of last week, will be read with 
interest, it is now offered in conjunction there- 
with. ] 

Mr. Pieasant, Twelfth mo. 2d, 1876. 

Jacos M. Exuis: Dear Friend—Owing to 

the prevalence of yellow fever during the 


summer, we did not deem it safe to return to 
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work as early as usual, so school did not 
commence until Eleventh mo. 13th, giving 
us fifteen school days during the month. We 
have registered 53 pupils, with an average 
attendance of 50—24 males and 29 females. 
Of these, 22 are in primer, 8 in first-reader, 
8 in second-reader, 10 in third-reader and 5 in 
fourth-reader, 15 in geography, and all study 
arithmetic from learning to count, up to frac- 

ns. 

ay Stanton still continues the Industrial 
School. The political disturbances in connec- 
tion with the business depression at large,makes 
the people terribly poor, and there is suffer- 
ing on every hand. The fever during the 
summer made sad havoc in the village, es- 
pecially amongst the whites. There was 
hardly a family escaped without loss of one 
or more of its members. After frost, it all 
disappeared. 

We are having quite severe weather here, 
but are hoping it may not last long. Trust- 
ing you are well, Respectfully yours, 

(Signed) Assy D. Munroe. 





THE CORN-CRUSHER. 


This is not an agricultural article, as might 
be supposed. On the contrary, it is a literary, 
philosophical, theological article. 

It is sometimes unavoidable that we should 
tread on people’s toes. Duty may call us to 
it. But need we tread on the toe that has the 
corn on it? 

Almost all of us have corns. They are in- 
separable from life. But must they be trodden 
on? And yet there are men whose one mis- 
sion in life it seems to be to crush our corns 
at the expense of extreme agony tous. They 
don’t seem to mean any harm ; I don’t charge 
them with deliberate malice. I almost wish 
that it was deliberate, for then perhaps we 

could persuade them to change their course. 
But thoughtlessness is harder to amend. 

Here is our friend the Reverend Brown. 
He has reached that period in his life where 
one is a little sensitive about his age. There 
is perhaps a little vanity about it, but ’tis an 
ianocent vanity, which does nobody any harm. 
And then, too, he knows, as all the world 
knows, that it is a damage to a minister pro- 
fessionally to have it supposed that he is get- 
ting at all into years. So he keeps bis age 
rather in the back-ground, and tries to look 
as tresh and spring-like as he can. His age 
is his corn; he tries to favor it, and shield it 
from rough collision. But no sooner does the 
habitual corn-crusher behold him afar than 
he beginsin a voice of thunder: “ Why, 
Father Brown, how well you carry your 
years! You really look but little older than 
you did when I first heard you preach forty 
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years ago! Well, well; I hope you may be 
spared years to come, and that your hoary 
head may bea crown of glory.” And he leaves 
poor Brown feeling as if his corn had been 
under a trip hammer. 

Here is Mr. Jones, a most worthy man, of 
good education, highly esteemed. He is @ 
colored man. It is his corn. And the corn- 
crusher never speaks of him or to him but 
what he treads on his corn. If he alludes to 
him in a meeting, it is as “our colored 
brother,” or “‘ the brother whose skin is darker 
than our own.” The corn-crusher is really a 
kind man, certainly not an unkind man. But 
where are his eyes, and his ears, and his feeb- 
ings? I am reminded by contrast of Mr. 
Lincoln, of whom Mr. Frederick Douglass 
has said: “He was the only person I ever 
conversed with who did not remind me by his 
words or manner, by his superciliousness or 
his condescension, that I was a colored man.” 

Here is our excellent friend Smith ; he had 
the misfortune to fail once, perhaps it was 
in business, perhaps it was in starting a col- 
lege or a church, and it is a sore topic with 
him. Whenever the corn-crusher meets him, 
the C. C. seems at once to turn the conversa- 
tion on that painful episode in Smith’s life, 
goes over all the particulars, and cannot let 
the subject drop. 

Here is Robinson, whose father in his youth 
punished him, very properly; perhaps he - 
ought to have done more of it. But the un- 
fortunate part of it was that it got into the 
papers. And ever since that time every 
idiotic corn-crusher, as soon as he gets within 
a rod of Robinson, though perhaps an entire 
stranger to him, begins the conversation with 
“Oh, I say; were you the son that was pun- 
ished so and so, of which the narrative ap- 
peared in the papers? Surely, common sense 
must have been very scarce at the moment 
when the corn-crusher was born, and he was 
sparingly dealt by. 

Our brother Thompson is so unfortunate as 
to have a brother who is deranged. It is a 
most distressing topic to the poor man; it 
embitters his existence. And the corn-crusher 
at every interview manages to turn the con- 
versation to the subject of insanity, its vari- 
ous forms, the several asylums, and amusing 
things connected with the speeches of the de- 
ranged, until the unhappy hearer sits in agony. 

If you were to remonstrate with the corn- 
crusher, he would say, “I didn’t think of 

hurting his feelings.’ But, my friend, for 
what purpose did it please divine Providence 
to give you reason, so supposing that he did ? 
Was it not that you should think? Believe 
me, it is not enough that we don’t mean to do 
harm ; we must mean not to do it.—L. Phile- 
tus Dobbs, D.D., in National Buptist. 
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A PLEA FOR BOYS. 
BY THOMAS STREET. 

In the various advertisements with which 
the land is flooded about this time, there is 
much promised in the education of girls— 
what various branches of industry, art and 
accomplishments they sball be taught to make 
them useful women. We read many essays 
and books on the importance of domestic cul- 
ture for capable wives. But beyond the ordi- 
nary literary studies essential to business or 
professions, we have little promised for boys. 
While it is growing daily more in vogue to 
train girls in what used to be solely boys’ 
work, there is no effort to train boys, in what 
is assumed to be girls’ work. 

And why not? Is it not essential that 
those who are naturally to be the leaders of 
the household, should know something of 
what is to be provided and done there? Ina 
well-ordered home, the girls are taught, under 
the maternal supervision, how to make and 
keep a house orderly. Neatness and cleanli- 
ness are daily lessons. The use of the needle 
and broom, the arrangement and decoration 
of rooms, tidying the beds, the various 
branches of cookery, economy in purchasing 
and using, management of servants, in fact of 
everything necessary in the making up of a 
good domestic wife she should have practical 
knowledge. 

This is all right. But how is it with the 
boys? They are to act an important part in 
the home. They are to have the responsi- 
bility of the household laid upon them by- 
and-by. They are expected to be the hus- 
bands—the House Bands, the strength of the 
structure. But what training do they receive 
for this great duty? Usually they aze allowed 
to spend hours from books in play or loafing. 
They may have allotted to them some out- 
door work supposed to be especially fitted to 
masculinity. Base-ball Clubs and Boat Clubs 
are so attractive that ripening manhood finds 
them associated in other clubs and games, 
the mysteries of which are carefully hidden 
from mother and sister. The girls must be 
housekeepers ; the boys become house leavers. 

Every boy, if he is in sound health, has an 
excess of energy which must find an outlet. 
The mother is alarmed and worried at what 
she calls his mischievous proclivities. He is 
always breaking things, is never still, is al- 
ways in the way, wanting to act outside of 
household law. He keeps the good mother 
and sister in a constant fever. Their béte 
noir is a rainy day when Charley can’t go 
out-doors to play; a school vacation is a 
burden hard to be borne, and the result is 
Charley must be packed off to a distant board- 
ing school, not so much for his education but 
to get rid of him. 


If, as we hold, the interests of husband 
wife are one, and it is essential to train 
girl for wifehood in all household duties, it jg 
equally so to train the boy for his part in the 
same direction. He shouid be under the lay 
of home order; taught to be as neat and tidy 
as the girl; to arrange his bed-clothing ang 
furniture instead of leaving it to his sister to 
do. He should have provided him needles, 
thread and buttons and be taught their use, 
that he may not be subjected in manhood to 
that terror of nervous men, a buttonless shirt, 
He should take lessons from the cook, and be 
capable of preparing a wholesome dinner, 
He should learn how to do the multitude of 
little things that are constantly demandip 
attention in the house. There is no knoll 
edge, however trivial, that will not at some 
time come into service. 

It is said that a “ Jack of all trades is mas. 
ter of none;” but he need not make himself 
master. He may know enough of the general 
principle of mechanics to be able to repair 
wastes and keep things in order. Ifa swell 
door sticks, he should know how to ease it, 
If a hinge creaks, how to get at it and stop 
its music. Ifa lock or clock is out of repair, 
how to take it to pieces and arrange it pro- 
perly. Ifa pipe or a pan leaks, how to use 
iron and solder for its benefit. If the seams 
of a tub are open, how to cooper it. Ifa 
glass is broken in a sash, how to set another. 
How to hang paper on walls, and use brush 
and paint and putty. Howto make a fire 
and lay a carpet and hang a curtain. Every 
boy may learn enough of these things to do 
away with the necessity of calling a cobbling 
mechanic to his house when he is a man. 

And he will delight to learn them. He 
will take infinite pleasure in the employment. 
Nothing makes a boy feel so proud as to be 
able to do things. His workshop will be his 
paradise. He will have his mind occupied 
and amused with utilities. He will be led to 
think, to reflect and invent. Neither need 


He will pursue and enjoy them with more 
zest. It is idleness, aimlessness that is ruin- 
ing our boys. With nothing attractive to do 
at home they are in the streets, or in worse 
places, expending their energies and feeding 
their desires for entertainment upon follies. 
How many men do we know, husbands 
and fathers, who have the credit of being 
good providers, and that is about all they are 
to the household! They provide the money, 
and the work is left to wife, servants and 
mechanics. All such responsibility they re- 
freshingly throw off on the ground of inca- 
pacity. They are wise in books, shrewd in 
business, can preach a good sermon or plead 
eloquently at the bar, but can’t drive a nail 


this interfere with his studies or his plays.. 
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If this were done by more mothers, we 
would have fewer loungers in the streets, fewer 
able bodied men fainting behind counters, 
handling laces, and fewer of these helpless 
do-nothings who are the drones of the hive. 
We want good domestic capable girls for our 
sons’ wives, we want equally good domestic 
capable boys for our girls’ husbands. Boys 
who know a little about everything. In a 
word, boys who have gumption.—Late paper. 


tosave them. They would freeze to death in 
a cold room if their arranging a door or eet- 
ting a pane of glass, or building a fire only 
could prevent it, and as for fixing a sick lock 
or clock they could as soon square the circle. 
A little wisdom in their boy education would 
have prevented their being so helpless. 

You say these things are trifles! Well, 
the comfort of home depends much upon such 
trifle. You say that it is easier to get some 
one whose business it is to do them for you. 
Well, get them if you can, but know how to 
do them yourself if you can’t. A House 
Band is not complete unless he can reach and 
influence all about the house—not only the 

ple in it but the house itself. 

To make a thorough artist a man must 
have more than a knowledge of drawing and 
color. He must know something about anat- 
omy, botany, architecture and other sciences ; 
and the more he knows, the better artist he 
will be. An author must have extensively 
varied knowledge of science, art, mechanics, 
histories, etc. He must have it in precision, 
or he will often be at fault in his work or 
expose himself to ridicule. The commander 
of a ship or army must be familiar with all 
the details of his undertaking to be reliable, 
equally so should the householder have prac- 
tical knowledge and ability to meet his neces- 

ities. 
; We say, then, teach the boys or put them 
in a position to learn how to do for themselves 
what your experience tells you they will need 
to know when they are housekeepers. Let 
them have access to your kitchen and be 
friendly with its goddess. Receive with ap- 
probation the cup of coffee or steak they have 
prepared for you. Initiate them into the 
mysteries of marketing, trust them to make 
purchases on their own discretion, and don’t 
be hasty to condemn their first ventures. 
Teach them as to quantity and quality and 
value. Wink at their failures and make 
them feel that they are helping you. Give 
them tools,—carpenter’s and plumber’s espe- 
cially. Give them some little corner for a 
workshop all to themselves, and you will not 
only make them useful but happy. You will 
keep them near you. They will not feel that 
home is so dull that they must seek entertain- 
ment away from your eye, but will delight to 
be where you should have them be; near you, 
doing you good. : 

A lady not long since in speaking to me of 
her child said, “ He was such a good mother- 
boy.” She meant by it that his highest delight 
was to be at home, that he had no tastes 
foreign to it; and he was this because she 
judiciously kept him employed in learning to 
be useful while all the time he thought he 
was playing. 





LAST HOURS. 


They thought that I should die—I deemed it true 

But the long watches of the weary night 

Are ended, and I see the rosy gleams 

Of dawning day spread slowly through the East. 

Lie down, beloved watchers; let the eyes 

Of aching vigilance be closed awhile : 

The morning air revives me, and I feel 

That I may spend another day on earth. 

ANOTHER Day! the gift of angel hands, 

Whose welcoming “Come !” has changed to “ Tarry 
still 

A few more hours with those who love thee there ! 

ANOTHER DAY! How strange it seems to me! 

How lately I believed att pays were mine— 

The days of youth, and hope, and innocence. 

This earth is very fair! I catch a glimpse 

Of the incoming greenness of the Spring; 

And the sweet violets friendly hands have brought 

Stir in my soul the tenderest memories, 

And a vain longing that I fain would still, 

To gather them once more. (0, trembling heart 

Are there no flowers in thy dreams of Heaven ?) 

The buds are swelling, but I shall not see 

The soft bloom of the peach, nor watch the drifts 

Of cherry blossoms whiten all the ground ; 

But dear home eyes shall see them and grow soft 

Perchance with thoughts of me. O, human Love! 

Thou dost relax the iron kand of death, 

Sustain, support and comfort to the end. 

O hearts that bleed for me! O aching eyes! 

Full of an agony of unspent tears, 

That yet shall gush above my lifeless form, 

When they no longer can unnerve my soul, 

I read the tenderness you cannot speak. 

Heart answers heart. It needs no idle words 

To utter gratitude. The love of years 

Lends bitter suffering to this parting hour. 

Through months of sickness I have sometimes 
thought 

That this utcuT come; but Hope, delusive Hope, 

Breathed idle tales of health and strength renewed, 

And I was all too willing to believe. 

I have been SILENT, but ye could not know 

The struggle in my soul. I have not joined 

In the gay laugh, because my heart was sick 

With thoughts unutterable of change and death, 

Time and Eternity. The love of life 

Was keen within me, but the failing strength 

And fainting weakness whispered still of Heaven. 

And slowly, but perceptibly to me, 

The “silver cord” was loosened, and my heart 

| Leaned, like a tired child, upon the Faith 

That hath sustained me. God is very good ! 

I have not sought Him in my gayer hours, 

When health and hope were full, and thoughts ‘of 
death 

Came not, or passed iike shadows o’er the sky, 

But wi:h the tenderest merey He forgives 

The cold neglect of other days, and sends 
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Assurance of salvation to my soul, 
And bids me lean on Him. 

Why should I fear 
The cold, dark valley? Feet I love have trod 
Its shadowy paths, and dear maternal arms 
Shall fold me in an angel’s sweet embrace. 
My father! once again I take thy hand, f 
Whose tender touch bas soothed my hours of pain, 
And press it to my feebly beating heart. 
My mother! gone before, shall I not feel 
The pressure of thy clasp when icy death 
Unloosens this, and Faith alone remains ? 
Saved from the dreary sense of orphanage, 


Of bitter loss in all things we behold. 
And there are times when the poor bleeding h 
Yearns with impetuous longing, and the tide 
Of pent-up grief breaks forth in sighs and tears 
That will not be suppressed. OQ, then it seems. 
The jmprisoned soul would almost break its bon, 
And seek the heaven its loved ones had attained, 
Angel of Patience, come! Touch thou our hearts | 
With thy all-healing balm, lead us through ways | 
Inscrutable, but none the less Divine, 

Till, in Thy own good time, we shall be taught 
The lesson of Thy silent ministry— 

Sweet resignation to the will of Heaven. 




























































What matter that the pleasures of the world 

My lips have only tasted. Even so, 

Its cares and pains have lightly touched my brow. 
I might have tript or fallen in the snares 

Set for the failing, while the sweet, pure vale 

Of youth and innocence lay far behind. 

What matter that the trembling soul goes back 
In its warm spring-time to the Giver’s hand, 
The uncompleted life to there complete 

Its higher mission, and the imperfect eoul 

To grow in grace and beauty where the sins 

Of earthly tempters cannot drag it down? 

Now I must rest—the soothing balm of sleep 
Presses my eyelids. If I should not wake 
Again in life, remember, gentle hearts, 

How well I loved you—praying fervently 

That God will comfort you when I am gone, 
Wipe from your weeping eyes the trembling tears, 
Strengthen your souls for life’s unfinished work, 
And lead you home in His appointed time. 


The patient sufferer slept, but woke again, 
And through the hours of that solemn day 
Those clear dark eyes beamed on us, full of love, 
Friends came in tears to breathe the last farewell, 
And take the parting blessing of his love. 
We sat around his chair, our stricken hearts 
Mute with the agony of coming loss, 
We kissed the lips, and combed the curling hair 
From off the lovely forehead, purely white, 
Too exquisite for death. No murmurs soiled 
His patient lips. He seemed so NEAR TO HEAVEN, 
And yet so cLose To vs, that God Himself 
Was in that sacredroom. He watched the sun 
Go down in purple splendor, and the night 
Fold ehadowy wings about him. Still he breathed 
The short, quick breath that told of coming ehange. 
: Throughout the watches of another night 
| We stood around him, but at dawn of day 
A change passed o’er his face, the gentle eyes 
Glanced toward the open window, and a smile, 
Ineffable, borne of the radiant light 
Of the out-passing spirit, touched his face 
With heavenly beauty. Pressing to his side 
We kissed the lips that could not then return 
The loving pressure—and the soul had fled, 
Gone from our home and life! O, standing there, 
In bitter sorrow by our lovely dead, 
Transfigured by the finger of God's hand, 
How PERFECT SEEMED THE MISSION OF HIS LIFE ! 
How far and unattained the glorious heights 
To which his soul had climbed! Our selfish tears 
The peaceful smile upon his lips rebuked; 
We heard again that mournfal voice repeat, 
““Q, do not grieve for me!” We almost saw 
The glad reunion on the “ other shore ” 
Of the dark river that his feet had crossed. 
Yet it is hard to lay away our dead, 
To see the grave close over the dear form 
So precious in our sight, to still live on 
Through the blank days and drearier nights, a sense 





A. F. B. 





From “The Friend,” (London), 
HORSE AND HARNESS,* 


The notice of E. F. Flower’s work in Lon. 


don which appeared in The Friend for Third 
month, will have introduced our readers to 
an acquaintance with the prejudicial effects 


which the gag-bearing rein (used chiefly for 


the purpose of causing the horse to assume 
an unnatural posture while in his harness) 
entail. In his first pamphlet Mr. Flower 
directed his antagonism against the formida. 


ble gag-bearing rein (which forms no part of 
the proper driving apparatus) on several ac. - 
counts, but mainly on account of its excessive 
cruelty, He demonstrated, by means of 
beautifully executed illustrations, on mechani- 
cal principles, that the pressure exercised by 
these instruments on the soft and sensible 
parts to which they are applied, cannot be 
borne without intolerable torture. Nor is 
present torture the only result that attends 
their use. Both Mr. Flower and others have 
conclusively proved that the physical pain, 
the unnatural posture, the strain on certain 
sets of muscles, and the inevitable adjust- 
ments of the horse’s frame to the outrage 
against nature enforced upon his attitude and 
action, produce a train of evils and diseases 
which ruin the horse’s power and value. 
Professor McBride, after quoting Professor 
Pritchard’s statement that the bearing-rein is 
& common cause of “roaring” in the horse, 
roceeds to consider its effects on the circu- 
ation of the blood, and the condition of the 
veins and arteries, and sums up in the follow- 
ing words:—“ And further, it would pre- 
dispose the unfortunate victim of fashion to 
such diseases as megrims (nervous headache), 
apoplexy, coma and softening of the brain.” 
These statements are fully borne out by 
others, and it is clear that Mr. Flewer’s lucid 
expositions have called forth'a large amount 
of attention to the subject, and made a dee 
impression on great numbers of intelligent 
— owning or connected with horses. 
ndeed, considering the power exerted by 


*Horse and Harness. A Sequel to “ Bits and Bear- 


ing-Reirs.” By Edward Fordham Flower. London: 
Ridgway, Piccadilly, 
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hion, the widespread indifference to animal 
Tavtee, and the deep-rooted prejudices of 


red for the amount of gijccess which has 

ade Mr. Flower’s Ja Pp Besides the 

direct effect of his work in the discontinuance 

of bearing-reins in many fashionable equipa- 

es, the views he advocates have been em- 

ced by many influential organs of public 
opinion. ’ 

The discontinuance of something, however, 
is not generally the only process required in 
the rectification of an abuse. Something has 
to be substituted for that which is condemned. 
If I am doing anything in the wrong way, I 
naturally inquire in what way it should be 
done. So with bitsand bearing-reins. If we 
are using such as are cruel, and destroy the 
horse’s health and temper, show us something 
else by which we may drive him safely to 
ourselves, and with health and comfort to 
the animal. To this challenge Mr. Flower 
answers in his second book, ‘‘ Horse and 
Harness.” A plate entitled “Ease,” ad- 
mirably lithographed, shows us a horse har- 
enessed with the bit recommended by the 
author, who assures us that he has driven all 
sorts of horses in this style in the metropolis 
without a single mishap. As to appearance, 
tastes of course differ ; but it is hard to con- 
ceive that any lover of the beautiful would 
not prefer the graceful curves and general 
outline of the horse thus at ease in his driving- 
gear, to the rigid, star-gazing attitude in the 
contrasted representation of “The old style 
of harness—Cruelty.” Excellent drawings 
are given of the bitsin all their details as 
recommended by the author, with special 
details for the case of hard-mouthed and 
pulling horses. “Pulling” horses seem to 
be easily curable by a “leather” bit. 

The championship in the war against cruel 
bearing-reins and bits undoubtedly belongs 
to Mr. Flower. But he has now many ad- 
herents. His views have rapidly spread, and 
their publication has called forth letters of 
sympathy and approval from persons in all 
stations of life, whose acquaintance with horses 
and driving has not been without enlight- 
ened observation and the fruits of experience. 

One or two instances may be briefly given. 


“ The fcllowing circumstance was commu- 
nicated to me by Mr. Woodley, of Upper 
Berkeley Street. He worked for the late B. 
Shaw, Esq., M. P., whose coachman ordered 
a severe bit to be made for a horse that was 
very violent. On thes bit being; made, the 
servant exclaimed, “ If I had known as much 
when I ordered it as I do now, it should not 
have been made; for one day, while exer- 
cising in the Park, the horse exceedingly 
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fresh and restive, the bearing-rein being up 
to the last hole, the strap suddenly broke. [ 
thought it was all over with me, but, to my 
surprise, the horse became at once manage- 
able, and went beautifully.’ And the severe 
bit was never used.” 


A few lines from the letter of another 


coachman (Mr. Cracknell), who sometimes 
drove as many as seventy-two horses a day, 
are too good to be omitted. He says: 


‘* The class of horses: I had to drive were 


different, many of them being old steeple- 
chasers, hunters, Newmarket weeds, &. My 
first experience in dispensing with the bear- 
ing-rein was between Henley-on-Thames ard 
Hurley. It was the practice to walk the 
horses, a greater part of the hill being very 
steep. One day | left off the bearing-reing, 
and was astonished at the reeult; the horses 
neve 
trotted the whole distance upthe hill. From 
that time I entirely dispensed with the bear- 
ing-rein.” 


attempted to slacken their pace, but 


Mr. Flower heads his list of sympathizing 


correspondents with the Duke of Westmin- 
ster; then come Lord Leigh, Admiral Rous, 
Colonel Somerset and a host of others. 
of the most remarkable testimonies to the 
truth of these views comes from an unexpect- 
ed quarter, The Saddler and Leather Trade 
Journal, the organ of those whose interest it 
is to make harness costly and cumbrous. The 
notice concludes as follows : 


One 


“We unhesitatingly give ‘ Horse and Har- 


ness’ our strongest recommendation, and 
there can be no doubt the more the book is 
read the more generally will be adopted the 
many improvements in the harnessing and 
general treatment of man’s best friend.” 


The sources whence these testimonies come 


show that the author is not run away with 


by a crotchet, or warped by sentimentality. 
His views are founded upon ascertained 
principles derived from facts, and supported 
by humanity. Their general adoption would 
vastly lessen the thoughtless and heedless 
cruelty wrought upon that priceless boon 
from our Creator—the horse. The needless 
sufferings of our domesticated animals require 
to be jealously watched over by those who are 
alive to them, and we hail as a co-worker 
with God every one whose efforts are spent in 
mitigating that pain under which “ the whole 
creation groaneth and travaileth together.” 





No MAN has a right to consider himself on 
the way to heaven any further than he is 
rendering to God present obedience. 





A FAITH that does not produce works is 
vain, and will not save us. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC. 
FOR ELEVENTH MONTH. 





| 1875 | 1876 
TEMPERATURES. Deg. | Deg. 








Mean temperature of Eleventh mo., per; 
Penna. Hospital.........s. pavstnas Jesab | 39.10) 44.98 
Highest point attained during month,| 
per Penna. Hospital......sscsseeresee| 58.00 | 77.00 
Lowest point reached during month,| 
per Penna. Hospital...........s0+-++| 13.00] 30 00 





1875 | 1876 

RAIN. Inches. | Inches. 

Total quantity for Eleventh month...| 5.54| 9.02 
ee a ee cee chapel 


COMPARISON OF RAIN. 





Totals for each year thus far............| 37.85 | 46.09 
ee eg ee a ed aes 


Of the amount of rain recorded for this month, 
5.54 inches fell during the storm of the 19th and 
20th.- 





| | 

DEATHS. | Numb'r.| Numb'r. 

ei 

DeaTus during the month, being for 
four current weeks for each year...; 1182 | 1235 








MEAN TEMPERATURES. | Deg. 
| 


Average of the mean temperatures of; 
the Eleventh mo. for the past 87 yrs. | coeenenee| 
Highest mean temperature occurring} 
during that entire period, 1849...... |...) 
Lowest mean temperature occurring| | 
during that entire period, 1793,| 
Ry ee i sicstobinbibii Soneen | 38.00 


| 
} 





43.29 


50.50 





FALL TEMPERATURES. 


Mean temperature for the three fall 
MONthS Of 1875....cccccceceee-soseeeeers 
Mean temperature of the three fall 





months Of 1876.....4.++++- scaacssasian Jasceseeee| 52.60 
Average of the fall temperatures for 

the past 87 years........... ve seseesseee ceseeeeee| 54,76 
Highest of the fall mean occurring| 

during that entire period—1870....|.........| 58.95 
Lowest of the fall mean occurring 

during that entire period—1827....|.........| 49.33 





The above exhibit shows an excess of tempera- 
tures all through, iacluding the autumn, and forms 
a considerable contrast with those of last year. The 
increase of rainfall is also worthy of notice, and 
especially the great storm of the 19th and 20th. 

So far as we noticed, the first ice of the season 
occurred on the morning of the 25th, when a little 
skim ice could be seen on the pavement. Ice was 
again to be seen from that time every morning the 
month out, possibly excepting the 26th, of which 
we are not certain. 

INDIAN SUMMER. 

Contendirg, as we always have done, the recur- 
rence of this once delightful period must take place 
during this month of the year (if at all), we have a 
confirmation the present season ofa long-entertained 
opinion of ours, that in this section of country it is 
gradually becoming ‘‘ one of the things that were,” 
the only days noted by us as at all approximating it 
being the Ist, 2d and 3d of the month. 
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Oa the 20th of the month last year, it ma 
membered, Market street bridge (over the 
kill) was totally destroyed, and also that th 
structure was opened for travel in an almos 
ble short space of time. J. M. 

Philadelphia, Twelfth mo. 1st, 1876. 


Y be Te. 
Schuyl. 
© present 

t incredj. 
Extts, 


== 


One thousand and fifty-eight white and five hyp. 
dred and sixteen colored persons died in Savannah 
from yellow fever during the prevalence of the epi- 
demic. 


Tue Chinese authorities have consented to allow 
the experimental railroad built near Shanghai to 
remain in British hands for a year, after which it jg 
to be purchased by the Nanking Government, 


Tue Brooklyn theatre was burned on the night of 
the fifth inst. The sacrifice of life was terrible, 
Nearly three hundred persons, the majority of them 
men and boys, perished in the smoke and flames, 


Fresh Beer is now sent to Great Britain from 
America. A system has been organized by which 
3,000 quarters of fresh beef can be sent over ip 
each steamer, not frozen, but cooled to a safé 
temperature, which has passed through ice-cham. 
bers. 


Ons of the results of the visit of Dom Pedro to this 
country is the project to establish a regular line of 
steamships, designed to connect New York with 
some port in the West Indies, and with Para, 
Pernambuco, Bahia and Rio Janiero. 


AT one point on the margin of Lake Tanganyika 
(Central Africa) Captain Cameron saw large masses 
of coal. In the district adjoining Manyuema, iron 
is plentiful; the people manufacture large quantities 
of iron, and many of the articles they make are 
beautifully finished.— Pop. Sci. Mon. 


Tue eighth annual message of President Grant 
was submitted to Congress last week. It contains 
an interesting review of the state of the country, 
embracing the following subjects: Reconstruction, 
Finance, The Indians, Foreign Relations, Naturali- 
zation, Colorado, the Army, the Navy, the Harbor 
Improvements, the Postal Service, Agriculture, 
International Exhibition, Electoral System and 
Santo Domingo. 


Cremation of the dead is now fairly established in 
Saxe-Gotha. In a recent sitting of the town council 
it was decided to erect the necessary spparatus in 
the new cemetery. Cremation is to take place only 
in accordance with the clearly expressed wish of the 
deceased, and under permit from the proper medical 
officer. The ashes are to be gathered in urns, to be 
preserved by the family of the deceased, or set up 
in a hall in the cemetery.— Pop. Sci. Mon. 


Tue Sydney Morning Herald of Sept. 21st states 
that on the night of the 10th Sept. a gale along the - 
cost reached the enormous and unheard-of velocity 
of 153 miles per hour. The highest previously- 
known velocity was one of from 100 to 120 miles 
per hour, and that only for a few minutes at the 
highest point of the gale. lt is curious that the 
pressure given as resulting from this tremendous 
gale is only 117 pounds on the square foot—which 
would not be much more than ari addition of five 
per centum to the ordinary pressure of the atmos- 
phere (namely, 15 pounds on the square inch, or 
15x144, or 2,160 pounds o2 the square foot). But 
perhap3 there may be some error —London Spectator. 
























REMOVAL 


bh —OF— 
¥ * 7 
N.W.AyYER & Son, Advertising Agents, 
a -— FROM — 
8 733 SANSOM STREET, 
0 —To— 
8 “THE TIMES” BUILDING, CHESTNUT AND EIGHTH STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
t ‘ ia tal all ‘i 
8 OUR AGENCY was started in the spring of 1869, in a small room at 530 Arch street; but 
i in the fall of the same year, in order to secure a more central location, we removed to 
1 719 Sansom street, and there continued until January, 1872. A change was at this time 
: necessitated by the impossibility of obtaining sufficient room for an increasing office force. 
. We therefore leased the premises No. 733 Sansom street, thereby securing very commodious 
i rooms, the number and size of which were gradually extended, as increase of business 
demanded enlarged accommodations, until we finally occupied more than half of the entire 
j building, and had our employees scattered over three different floors. 
} About a year ago, in view of the fact that we were very much cramped in our newspaper 
room, and that nothing less than a general alteration of the interior of the building would 
r make it suit our. purpose any longer, we decided to seek more commodious premises else- 
p where. We soon succeeded in effecting a satisfactory arrangement with the publishers of 
The Times for such accommodations as we desired, in their new and handsome building. 
This fine structure, of which the above is a very accurate representation, was commenced 


last April, and is now just completed. Situated at the intersection of the two leading 
business thoroughfares of the city, and having a frontage of fifty feet on Chestnut street, and 
eighty-four on South Eighth street, it is one of the most prominent and attractive buildings 
in Philadelphia. The entire second floor and a part of the third have been specially con- 
structed to suit our business, and with their elaborate fittings make as elegant and convenient 
offices as could be arranged for the advertising business. 

: We confidently hope to continue here our present gratifying relations with old acquaint- 
| ances, and also to make many new ones. 






ADVERTISING AGENTS. 


Send for our new Manual before making any Advertising Contracts. 
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FRIENDS’ 


GREAT REDUCTION. 


25 PER CENT.IN PRICES OF 


Gieihe ahaa 


WILSON & MILLER, 
1210 Ridge Ave.; 1211, 1213 Spring Garden Street: 
PHILADELPHIA, 


TEACHER WANTED 
In a Friends’ day and boarding school. A man or 
womon qualified to teach the Latin and French lan- 
guages in addition to the ordinary branches of an 
English education would be preferred. Apply by 
letter to 





GIDEON FROST, 
Glenhead P. O., Long Island. 


ANTED-A GOOD HOME AMONGST FRIENDS 

is wanted for a motherless girl, in her elev- 

enth year, whose father is very desirous to have 

her properly brought up. Information regarding 

the parents can be obtained of ISAAC N. WELLS, 

care taker of Race Street Meeting House, 152 N. 
Fifteenth street, Philadelphia. 





BEST KEEPSAKE. 
for Parent, Child Teacher, Pastor, Friend. 





12 CENT ZEPHYR. 


This Zephyr which sells at or cents per ounce is 
made of remarkably fine fleeced wool, is brilliantly shaded 
in all colors, is exceedingly ‘soft to the touch, and . 
very popular for crocheting and es rposes. 

is freely used in making areeee _- awls, Suen 
gloves, leggings, etc. Ladies desiring to avoid the 
use of expensive European zephyrs, will do well to 
examine this at Mr John M. Finn’s store, 8. E. Cor. Arch 
and Seventh streets, Philadelphta. He has also in stock 
an extensive assortment of stoekings, stocking yarns, and 
adies’, gents’ and children’s merino underwear. Children’s 
merino shirts, 25 cents for small sizes; ladies’ merino 
shirts, a very excellent article as low as 50 cents. 


ROSE-BUDS IN WINTER 


Strong Pot Roses, shesially prepare pre’ d oT fall i planting and 
quick- -bloom, sent ‘saf > Orie Fixe Gor india 


35,008 errs for 1. 2003 , 00; 19 ; <>. 
Sip 0. ‘or 10 cen! 
emium Rose te 


cech nd ditional, one masn! iicen 
for our new GUID 


ry dollar 
oO  ROSE-CT 7 RE ~y a fro 
70. HOS an es mie EDINGER & CONARD 300 
sE-GROWERS, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO, 


FURNITURE, 
BEDDING, 
FEATHERS, 
BLANKETS, 
BED CLOTHING, &c. 
NO. 21 AND 23 NORTH TENTH STREET, 


Above Market, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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FINN. FINN. 


LADIES’ 


50 Cent 
MERINO SHIRTS. 


Our Ladies’ 50 cent Merino Undershirt is decidedly the 
Grandest Baryain ever offered at the price. It is made 
RP hed, very superior fabric, good weight, and neatly 

nished 


ALSO 
65 cent Ladies Regular Cuff Extra Merino Vest. 
75 cent Finer Grade Fashioned Vest. 
85 cent Ladies’ Saxony Merino Shirt. 
$1 Silk-Stitched Ladies’ Fine Wool Fabric Vest. 


Nors.—Our Dollar Vest is of superior wool-mixed fabrie, 
and the same as has been se!ling at $1.25. We also haye 
lines of finer grades of both English and Domestic makes, 

Ladies’ Scarlet Wool Shirts. 


BOYS’ and GIRLS’ 


25 ct. Shirt. 


One lot of very good Merino Shirts. 
26 cents for small sizes, rising 3c. to the size. 


35 c. GIRLS’ SHIRT 


— lot finér grade small sizes 35 cents, rising 5c. to the 








Also, finer English makes, inc!uding Cartwright and War- 
ner’s Merino Underwear, ‘or Adults and Children. 

‘The above prices are at least 25 per cent; below former 
figures. 

' t 

Men’s Merino and Wool Shirts, 
We also have in stock lines of Men's Merino Shirts as low 

as 40 cents, and up to the finest American and European 
makes, 

12 Varieties of Ladies’ Woolen Hose. 

Ladies’ ae _ Woolea and Cotton Hose. 

z Merino. a Weel 
tt y 
CHILDREN’S HOSE, Ribbed Cnshenere. 
Stripes of Every Variety. 

S. E. Corner ARCH and SEVENTH STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
FINN. FINN. 
L. & R. L. TYSON, 

249 S. ELEVENTH STREET. 
STAPLE TRIMMINGS, GLOVES, &c. 
Berlin zephyrs, American Zephyrs and a good 
assortment of fine yarns, also fine knit goods in 
great variety. Wool and Freneh wadding and other 
waddings of best quality. Book muslins, tarletans, 
grenadine, silk and cotton blonds and book muslin 

handkerchiefs. 

FRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER 
TRUNKS! TRUNKS! TRUNKS! 
BUY OF THE MANUFACTURER! 

BUY OF 1HE MANUFACTURER! 

OUR MOTTO: “FirstClass goods at low prices.” 
Trunks, Bags, Valises, Shawl, Shoulder, and Truck 
Straps, Pock: t- Books, etc., wholesale or retail. 
ORIENTAL 


TRUNK FACTORY, 
No. 818 Market Street, 
South side, half way between Eighth and Ninth 
Repairing promptly done, and goods called for 


and de- 


livered. Remember the number, 818, 818. 
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ATTRACT 


We 


Good 4-4 B 
Good Blea 
Good Russ! 
Good Bleac 
Women’s | 
Men’s Mer 
Two Lots 0 

A large @&* 
Beautiful 
press Goce 
They are | 
Large as8 

i Good Hea 
silk Hand 

our Black 

5 pieces 

$ Plain Ls 


Ca 


be 


SAML. R. 
No. 2é 


ly 
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